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Ir. has not been unfrequent, but it 18 s certainly latrode ien 


improper, to oppoſe two characters againft each other, | 
which have ſ icarce a reſemblance i in common. The -. 
true critic in hiſtory will proceed i in another manner. 
He will act like the connoiſſeur, who, in arranging 


his pictures, attends to their intrinſic merits; and, 


5 by contraſting the works of a Titian with ol of a 


Raphael, enhances the beauty of both, inſtead of 

decreaſing the effect of either. The two great cha- 
racters, which have been propoſed to our conſidera- 
tion, are of this nature — They are like the compo- 
ſitions of thoſe eminent maſters—They reſemble in 


particulars, and are, Fig — different— 
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He will at like the connoiſſeur, who, in arranging 
his pictures, attends to their intrinſic merits; and, 
by contraſting the works of a Titian with thoſe of * 
Raphael, enhances the beauty of both, inſtead of 
decreaſing the effect of either. The two great cha- 


f racters, which have been propoſed to our conſidera- : 
tion, are of this nature—They are like the compo- 
ſitions of thoſe eminent maſters—They reſemble 8 

0 particulars, and are, yet, eſſentially different. 
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|  Compara- 
" tive view of 


the birth and 


early educa- 
tion of Hen- 


what his life ſo fully verified, that Spain, whoſe 
uſurpa tion they had felt, ſhould find | in him an aven- 


ger of their wrongs. His mother, Who ſucceeded 


ry and Wil- 


= her father in the kingdom of Navarre, was a woman 
f fingular policy, ability, and reſolution. | She 

: fang at the moment of his birth, and had the ſatis- 
faction to obſerve that he exhibited no ſymptom „ 
i puny conſtitution. The hardy treatment of his 


” tomed to ſuch exerciſe as at once familiarized him to 
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They may both be attended to with equally moral ad- 
vantage The one exhibits the dangerous influence 
of uncontrouled paſſions; and, the other, the hap- 


py effects of perſevering virtue. 


Hen RY'S birth was a fource of gratification to the 


hopes of his parents; announcing, as they thought, i 


childhood, was Aa: prelude to an nen with 


which delicacy had nothing to do. He was accuſ- 


toil and peril, and prepared his mind to ſuſtain with 
ſpirit, thoſe viciſſitudes, which diverſified his life. 


In the mean time, ſuch governors were aſſigned him, 


as, from their diſtinguiſhed abilities, were fully ca- 
pable of directing the education of a youth, who, 
with royalty, was to inherit the extenſive demeſnes 


of his fathers. Under the care of thoſe, he be- 


came 


3 


a 


a Ir pr 


; 
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came heroic before he knew what it was to be great, 


and 58 to be a man, ere he had ceaſed to be a 


507 


On the other hand, William came into the 


world with every ſeeming diſadvantage, and ſtrug- 


le 2d tht rough it under the preſſure of perpetus! n- 


Con- nien 1 Was a poſthumous child. Fits 


birch be eing pr emature, a delicacy of conſtitutio: 


3 


; and weaknef: of ame, were among the number of 
| his raisfor tunes. He m ay be faid to have been per- 
ſecuted before he ſaw the light. His fortune was 
| incumbered. His public intereſts were oppoſed by 
a formidable party, headed by De Wit,“ to which 
his father's raſh deſigns, conceived in the pride and 
wantonneſs of youth, againſt the liberties of the 
ſtates, had given birth. The honours which had 
been decreed hereditary to his family, had been 
done away by a vote; and thus, his countrymen, 
in a fit of zeal for Sev, ſacrificed his intereſts, 
whom Providence intended ſhould become her guar- 
dian and her glory! Nor did his public diſtreſſes end 
here. That tyrannical aſſertor of popular liberty, 
Cromwel, cauſed the ſtates, by a formal decree, to 
annul the rights of the houſe of Orange to the of- : 


Penſionary of Holland. 


Of their 
youthful 
circumſtan- 
ces, their 
temper, the 
ſituation un- 
der which 
they engag- 


| ed in the 


public ſer- 


Vouth. He caught a flame from hiſtory, and pant- 
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fice of ſtadtholder. This was intended as a final 


blow to the future confequence of the prince; and, 


as if to encreaſe its efficacy, the principality of 


Orange was, ſhortly afterwards, wreſted from him, 
by a. violent and ambitious neighbour, the king of 
France. In the mean time, the delicacy « of his con- 
: ſtitution, and the narrow abilities of his tutor, Who 
was alike deficient i in a knowledge of literature and 
the world, forbad thoſe acquiſitions from ſtudy and 


exerciſe, which, In the ordinary courſe of life, are 


neceſſary towards enriching a healthful body with 1 


ſound mind. However, Nature, who often works 
her wonders where they are leaſt expected, choſe him 
an unpromiſing repoſitory for an ineſtimable pearl! 
Happy, perhaps, for his fame, that ſuch inauſpici- 
ous circumſtances followed his birth ! What glory 
might he not have loſt, but for the difficulties he 
had to ſurmount ! what vener ration, but tor the trials 


he had to ſuſtain | 


As, from this view, it appears that Henry was 
more fortunate 1 in the circumſtances of his birth and 


early education than William, it will be alſo found, 


that he enjoyed much greater advantages in his 


ed 


HENRY AND WILLIAM. 


ed for an opportunity of emulating thoſe warlike _ 7 
characters of which he had read. His wiſhes were their milita- 
ſoon gratified; for Lewis the firſt, prince of Conde, 7 oo 
lately the head of the hugonot party, having been 
killed at the battle of Jarnac, he, nominally, be- 


came their general. * His early talents for war, and 


is 


bis impatience to acquire glory, were objects of 

aſtoniſhment at the battle of Moncontour. Twas 

there the ſoul of the hero ſhone forth from the boy ; : 

| for, though but in his ſixteenth year, ſuch was his 
5 ardour to partake in the conflict, that with difficulty 


he was reſtrained within the bounds of prudence. 
He was the firſt that diſcovered an error in the con- 


duct of the generals. « We have loſt our advan- 
« tage, cried he, and the battle of courſe.” + Such 
early ſpirit and underſtanding promiſed wonders. 


Nor did they diſappoint expectation. They ſhone 
with ſtreugthened luſtre at the battle of Coutras. A 


battle which may be conſidered as the foundation of 


his future good bortune, t and was ſo much the more 


On the recommendation of Coliany; the admiral- of France, who retained 


ihe power, and to whom he was indebted for the principles of. the military art. 


+ Perefixe. t Davila. 


to 


promiſed.— 
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to his glory, as, through the courſe of their many 
wars, it was the firſt the hugonots had gained. 


But, if we would ſee his valour, his conduct and 


humanity in their zenith, we muſt look onward to 
the plains of Ivry; where, principally depending 

n the ſupport of a gallant nobility, who fought 
for no other reward but glory, he obtained a victory, 


which evinces, in the moſt remarkable manner, how 


much courage 9 and conduct are ſuperior to numbers. 


T he plan of the battle was truly judicious ; ; the va- 
lour with which it was fought, ſuperior, if poſſible, 
to the plan; and the clemency which diſtinguiſhed 
it, more glorious than all! Ina word, he entered 


on the buſineſs of the day like a chriſtian, + —_ 
| eſtabliſhed that reputation for valour and f&111, which -— 


thus _—_ experience, and abilities, had o often | 


-We have already obſerved that Henry 


had many, and they were great advantages, on his 


entrance into the buſy world, which were never par- 


- What an unhappy people were they ? ? Sincere i in a cauſe which they 1 were 
never to eſtabliſh, they became the dupes of aſpiring men, who, under the pre- 
tence of maintaining a religious, proſecuted, in fact, a political war, —— The 


Hugonots bled for the convenience of their leaders! 


1 Wich a noble 403 g prayer. 


ticipated, 


HENRY AND WILLIAM 


ticipated, by William, who, indeed, had not only 
an inſufficiency | in his early education, but the illi- 


beral endeavours of De Wit to depreſs the riſing ar- | 


dour of his genius, to complain of. However, un- 


der the auſpices of the princeſs his mother, the for- 


mer was, in ſome degree, recompenſed, by his ac- 
- quiſition of the European languages, and of thoſe 
parts of mathematical knowledge, which immedi- 
+ ately relate to the military art ; and, the latter foon ; 
blazed forth 1 in a paſſionate deſire to emulate the 
deeds of his illuſtrious anceſtors. Yet, ſtill, in- 


ſurmountable obſtacles appeared againſt his ad- 


vancement. He had no Coligny to introduce hirn 


into life. De Wit' s party continued implacable; 


and the ſtates perpetualized the edit for the ſup- 
preſſion of the office of ſtadtholder. At length, 


the diſtreſſes of his country gave him an opportu- 


nity of emerging from retirement; and of {ſhining at 


once in his native luſtre. Lewis, the modern Alex- . 


ander, whoſe pride was conqueſt, having concerted 


with Charles of England, the deſtruction of - the 


proteſtant religion in Europe, determined upon 


making Holland, its great ſupport on the continent, 


the firſt ſacrifice. Wherefore, putting himſelf at 
the head or a formidable army, and attended by ge- 


-nerals... 


12 COMPARATIVE VIEW OP 
nerals of the moſt re ſpectable character, he carried 


his arms into the heart of that country; where, with 


ſcarce any of the troubles of war, he effected all its 


purpoſes. He poſſeſſed himſelf of three provinces 
in one campaign. Reſiſtance ſcarce ſtretched an 
arm againſt him; nor was it to be wondered at, 
fince, the ſtates, anxious, by every method, to pre- 
vent the future power of the prince of Orange, had, 


before the commencement of the war, enervated 
c their internal ſtrength, by « diſbanding their veteran 
| troops, and experienced officers, whom they thought 
attached to his intereſt, and madly « confided in young 5 


- and unſkilful men to command their garriſons ; 

which, although numerous, ſhuddered at the G ght of - 

a diſciplined army. Lewis, all this while, may be 
conſidered rather as a viſitor than a foe 1n their coun- 


try, ſince, wherever he came, the gates of the towns 


flew open for his reception. In a paroxy{m of de- 
ſpair, the Hollanders revolt againſt their magiſtrates, I; 


and compel chem to appoint the prince, in whom 


their laſt hopes were placed, to the office of captain 
and admiral general of the ates. This promotion 


department 


D 6 Mina i S 


was foon followed by a ſuppreſſion of the perpetual 
edict, and his inveſtiture into the office of ſtadt- 
holder. And now, being equally powerful 1 in every 


HENRY AND WILLIAM. 


department of the ſtate, he exhorted the citizens 


to a ſteady defence of their liberties ; aſſured them, 
the other powers of Europe would not tamely behold 
the progreſs of the French arms; and, having de- 
clared his reſolution, to ſet 3 free, or to 
Ai in ner laſt entrenchment, flew to the army, 
where, at his firſt appearance, he ſignalized himſelf 
by oppoſing the whole power of France, command- 
ed by the king in perſon; Who, having attempted 
to force his poſt, was compelled to retire with con- 
ſiderable loſs. The Dutch ſeemed to acquire new 
55 life from this moment. They repulſed the French 
at Ardemburg ; „ and compelled the biſhop of Mun- 
ſter, with an army of near thity thouſand men, to 
_ raiſe the ſiege of Groningen with prodigious loſs. 
Theſe ſucceſſes on the part of Holland, ſufficiently 
evinced to Lewis, the importance of the Prince of - 
Orange. Wherefore, to bring him over to his in- 
tereſt, he repeated an offer, the moſt flattering of 
all others to human nature, and which, perhaps, the 
youthful William only could have reſiſted. But ſo- 
vereignty had no charms for a mind, which aſpired 


_ to the ſuperior dignity of ruling the hearts of a peo- 


* Littleton, Temple, Harris. 
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1 He rejected the inſidious bait, with all the 
contempt of true ancient heroiſm, obſerving, that 


his country's confidence was a truſt he could never 


betray; 3 that he ſtood up to defend her liberties, 
which no conſideration ſhould tempt bim to barter. 


A narrow foul would have ſeized ſuch an opportu- | 
nity of revenge. But William, influenced by a 
nobler principle, ſeemed determined to convince his 
countrymen, that, remembring only generous acti- 
ons, he would endeavour to ſecure peace and habi- 
tations to thoſe who had endeavoured. to deprive him 

; of a home. * Virtue has a charm even for the mean 

and the vicious. N fared with him accordingly . 
and thoſe who had ftriven to cruſh him as a ſerpent, 5 


conſidered him, now, as the phoenix of the age. 


But the reſolution he ſhewed upon this occaſion, 
ſerved only to excite the fury of war. Lewis, con- 
vinced that his conſtancy was immoveable, deter- 
mined on the total ruin of Holland. However, the 
activity of the prince ſoon aſſured him, that it was 


| eaſier to determine than to perform. William, in 


* De Wit was the perſon ſent by the ſtates to inform him of their expecta- 


tions, that he would quit their houſe at the Hague. A meſſage the more mor- 


tifying, as being delivered by a foe, and as the houſe had been ceded, for the 


uſe of the family of Orange, many years. 


the 
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the depth of winter, Nenne into the enemy's 
country; hunted an old general from poſt to poſt; 
and returned with abundance of priſoners, and the 
booty of two fortified places. * But it was reſerved 
for the next ſpring to eſtabliſh his reputation for 
arms. When, in ſpight of a formidable army com- 
manded by Lewis in perſon, aſſiſted by viſcount 
Turenne; and of che forces which were led by the 
prince of Conde, and the duke of Luxemburg, ä 
well as of the meditated deſcent of the Engliſh, he 
took Naerden, Rhinden, Bonn, Brevel „and Lechnic, = 
almoſt under the eyes of thoſe great generals; and 


had the glory of ſeeing the monarch, who made ge 


the unmanly defire of ſubjugating Europe, reduced 


e diſhonourable neceſſity of abandoning all his 
conqueſts j in Holland, Maeſtricht and Grave except- 
ed. Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, and probably 


with a view of opening a way for his arms into 


France, there to avenge the injuries-of his country, 
William ſought an opportunity of coming to a pitch- 
ed battle with the renowned prince of Condé. * 


was a thought worthy the Epaminondas of Holland f 


and an opportunity of putting it into execution ſoon 


* Harris. 
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offered. The ſcene was at Seneffe, and the battle 
© continued with unremitting fury, for more than ten 
hours. Conde, Luxemburg, and Noailles, names 
1 themſelves formidable, commanded againſt the : 
confederates. Al their kill, all their valour was 


diſplayed; nor were thoſe who fought under the 
banners of liberty, leſs eager for the honours of the 
day! Indeed, they muſt have been inſenſible 
of glory, if they had not been fired by the exam- 


ple of their leader. W illiam moved upon wings * 5 


he was every where and at once | faw every 2 


ching, ordered every thing! he recalled the fugi- 


tive, encouraged the weak, and, as if conſcious of 


ſecurity in the juſtice of his caſe, looked upon 


danger with contempt, and often ſnatched his lau- 


rels from the hand of death! Night, rather than 


neceſſity parted the combatants. The allies, how- 


ever, kept the field; on which * twelve thouſand 


breathleſs bodies ee as a facrifice to the Phren- 


25 of ambition. But it was a day of glory to Wil- 


liam, Who eftabliſhed his reputation even On the lips 
of his foes | Nothing was now wanting to perfect 
the ſucceſs of the campaign, and reduce the French 


to an earneſt deſire of peace, but to liberate his 


. Sir William Temple ſays * ſix or ſeven thouſand fell on each ſide.“ 
| 01030 
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country from the only remaining token of its ſervi- i 
tude. For this purpole he appeared before Grav E, = 1 
where his conduẽt and ſpirit ſo much invigorated his q 
ſoldiery, that they ſoon effected the reduction of the 
place, for which they had, in vain, endeavoured, 
for more than a month. And now, overtures of 
peace were made on the part of France, whoſe views | 
were to ſeduce Holland into a ſeparate negociation. 
But the prince diſplayed all that magnanimity in the 
cabinet, which he had ſo often exhibited in the 
field. | He remained immovably fixed to one ob- 


ject, the intereſt of his allies; nor could the uncer- 


tainty of ſucceſs in another campaign; the inclina- 


tion of the people, Who had become impatient to 


g ſee an end of the war ; or even the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives of ſelf-intereſt, 1 him to recede from 


this point. He was 1 to underſtand, that his 


patrimonial territories, in the poſſeſſion of France, 
would be reſtored ; but he nobly obſerved, that the 


Cece creccÞ ol; cect ldide to. ies 


recovery of theſe was not an object which ſhould [ 
retard tne peace; for, that he ſhould be content to [ 
loſe all, if, by doing ſo, he could acquire an addi- 
tional good town for Spain, on che fronuers of Flan- 
ders. But France was unwilling to gratify his de- 
| mands in favour of the Spaniard. The war was 


therefore 


- * 
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therefore prolonged, and another battle was to be 


fought. Luxemburg had blocked up Mons. He 


was ſo confident of the ſecurity of his fituation, as 


to aſſert, that the prince could not force him with 


four times his number. The event, however, prov- 


ed otherwiſe; for „after a deſperate engagement, 
which contin nine hours, the duke retired in con- 
fuſion, under favour of the night; leaving the field 


of battle, many of the wounded, a quantity of 


tents, baggage, and ammunition, as ſo many teſti- 


monies of victory to the prince. But he was not at 


liberty to purſue it; the ſtates, to his great di ſap- 


pointment, having „ by their treaty at Nimeguen, | 
put an end to a war, from which he obtained a re- 
putation for bravery and ſkill, which, if! it needed fu- 
ture encreaſe, was fully perfected by the glory of bis 
taking Namure, to the aſtoniſhment of his enemies, 
and the admiration of Europe, when garriſoned by 
fifteen thouſand men, under the command of that 


diſtinguiſhed general, marſhal Bouflers, and in fight 


of a French army, of near one hundred thouſand 


men, headed by marſhal de Villeroy, who. dared 


not to give him battle“. 


Millot. 
WUILE 
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WulIE the diſplay ot ach a benevolent ſpirit | 


ennobles William in our eſteem, our veneration for 


Henry as ſenſibly declines, upon conſidering that, 


from whatever motive he at firſt took up arms, he 


continued, at leaſt from the death of his prede- 
ceſſor, Henry the third, to wield chem for himſelf. 


Religion was now but a word, to be uſed as beſt 


ſuited his purpoſe; for, from that moment, what- 


ever his panegyriſts may inſinuate, there was only 
one end and aim for all his actions — the quiet pol- 


ſeſſion of the throne of F rance — How narrow are 


Of the 
principles ot 
their con- 


duct, and 


their acqui- 
ſition of the 
ſovereignty 


of France 
and England. 


the views of human pride q and how much more 1- 


luſtrious would have been the king of Navarre, a 


midſt his native rocks and wilds in native honour, 


than ſeated upon a throne, to which he was to aſ- 


cend by a hypocritical renunciation of his religi- 
on ” And, that it was hypocritical, there are many | 


circumſtance S. 


* Tt is as SR in Sully, as it is in thoſe popiſh hiſtorians, who make a pride 


of Henry's converſion, to plead its ſincerity. It is in vain he would impoſe 


upon us by confeſſing, that, although he had recommended it to him from politi- 
cal motives only, and that theſe motives originally induced the king to think ſe- 
riouſly of the matter, yet, that he at laſt became ſatisfied, 5 that the catholic 
4 faith was the ſecureſt.” And how did he become ſatisfied ? by the ſucceſs of 


the popiſh clergy, in their conferences and controverſies,” over the proteſtant 


church: 
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circumſtances to evict, even credulity itſelf. * he 


French hiſtorians, partial as they have been in re- 


lating this event, confeſs how much his ſincerity 


was doubted by all ranks of people ; ; Nor have even 


his panegyriſts been able to find a better apology | in 


church a circumſtance, continues Sully, not to be wondered at, ſince theſe 


were the only arguments upon religion which the king had ever heard. This is 


the worſt compliment the memoiriſt ever paid to his ſovereign. But, attached 
as he was by every tie of affeQion. to Henry, he found himſelf in the diſagree- 
able predicament of diſparaging either the head or the heart of his maſter. 


Wherefore he choſe the former, as being the leaſt | injurious of the two. But 


the fact is not as he has repreſented i it. Controverſy, ſays Voltaire, had been 


as much the topic of converſation in Henry” 8 party, a as war or love. However, 


if indeed the proteſtant divines confeſſed an inferiority i in the controverſy, ſuch 


a confeſſion could have ariſen only from a formal deſign to betray their faith by 


1 determined perplexity, calculated to flatter % that religion which they already | 


ih conſidered as their king's. . But, not to argue upon the implauſibility of all 
this, it cannot be ſuppoſed that ſuch diſingenuity and fraud, could have eſcaped 


the quick-ſighted Henry, if he ſought only for the truth. The fact is, © he 


cc conſented to be inſtructed for form” s ſake alone for indeed he knew more of 
« the matter already, than the biſhops with whom he conferred.” But, al- 


though we cannot agree with the ſprightly writer, from whom we juſt now 


| quoted, that this converſion, made, as he confeſſes, for political reaſons, and, 


we will add, attended with perjuries too, „ ſecured the king's eternal welfare,” 


yet, we well know, it anſwered his purpoſes, by ſilencing, in a great meaſure, 


the competitors for the crown. Shall we adduce other circumſtances ? Shall we 
obſerve how unlikely it was, that he, who had been educated a proteſtant from 
his infancy, ſhould, all at once, become a ſincere profeſſor of that religion, 


which had made him the object of its reſentment for many years together? 


the 
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the whole compaſs of language, than may be con- 
veyed by one word—Policy. This circumſtance is 
no leſs injurious to the character of Henry, than the 
application of England was honourable to that of 
William. How conſiſtent was it with the ſpirit and 
prudence of a brave people, in the day of their 

trouble, when their laws and liberties became the 
ſport of a bigotted tyrant, to look for a friend and 


avenger in him, who had fo nobly maintained the 
intereſts of freedom at home ? William, however, 


was careful of meddling with a cauſe, which appear- 
ed likely to be productive of the moſt ſerious events. 
Succeſs lay in futurity ; ; and to attempt and not ſuc- 


ceed, would be to ſacrifice England and Holland - 
the threſhold, without obtaining permiſſion | to en- 


ter the temple .of- liberty. But, when he found, 
from his own obſervations, as well as by the repeat- 
ed demands of perſons of the firſt conſequence in 
the ſtate, that it remained with him, by reſcuing 
their religion and laws, to ſave a country from ruin, 
in which that of Europe would be inevitably invol- 
ved, he determined no longer to remain an inactive 
ſpectator. He prepared for the relief of a diſtreſ- 
ſed people, and became ſo entirely devoted to the 
glorious cauſe in which he had embarked, as to for- 
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get thoſe numerous difficulties and dangers, that 
aroſe to impede his reſolution, and would have been 
ſufficient to chill any ſpirit that did not, like the 
fun, owe only to itſelf, an equal and unextinguiſh- 
able vigor. He knew he had ſome friends whom he 
dare truſt, but was ſenſible of numerous and irre- 
concileable foes. - He knew the people, for whoſe 
= relief he had ariſen, were often fickle and obſti- 
nate; and that, by oppoſing James, he would have 
to cope with the whole power of France, firength- 
ened by the popiſh party of the three kingdoms. 
Vet, ſtill, he perſiſted; not we conceive, as ſome 
would intimate, to gratify ambitious longings for 


. * On the contrary, it ſeems evident, that 


rr „ 
wt » . - 


he 


* He knew there were legal barriers between him and the crown ; that an 
oath of allegiance operated ; that the claims of the king, even in caſe of a de- 
feat, would ſtill exiſt——in a word, that all thoſe obſtacles againſt his aſcend- . | 
ing the throne, which law, allegiance, and power could create, ſubſiſted. 
Beſides, it ſnould be remembered that, at firſt, far from coming to extremities - 

i with James, he gave him ſuch advice, as, if obſerved, would at once have ſe- g 
cured to him, his crown and his quiet. | And fo ſtudious was William of avoid- 
ing any juſt cauſe of offence to the king, while there was any proſpe ct of his refor- 
mation, that, ſo ſoon as he diſcovered Monmouth had determined to invade 
England, he, who, till that time, had given this romantic Youth an honourable 
aſylum, made a tendre of his perſonal ſervice to the king, and immediately ſent 


| to his aſſiſtance, ſuch Sag and vente troops, as were in the ſervice of 
| Holland. 
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he acted upon a principle o far noble, that, 


if a crown was indeed the grand object of his contem- 


. plation, he wiſhed to receive it in a manner becom- 


ing himſelf, and the nation that was to give it; 


not for the ſplendors which would accompany i it, bar 


for the means it would give him, at once of eſtabliſh- 


ing Britiſh liberty, and of indulging that glorious 5 


ambition, which ever influenced the prince of Orange 
and the ing, to maintain the independence of Eu- 


1 rope againſt the tyranny of France. 


Holland. To this circumſtance may be added, that the courſe of a few years 


promiſed to the prince the quiet poſſeſſion of what, as ſome ſuggeſt, he, now, 


ambitiouſly ſought. He was, by his mother, a nephew of England; and, in 


right of his wife, heir apparent to the crown. Wherefore, without doing vio- 


lence to reaſon, we think, it cannot be ſuppoſed that he e engaged in the revolu- 


tion, to gratify a meer luſt of dominion. 


* He received it as he free gift of thoſe, whoſe liberties and'i immunities he 


ſtood up to aſſert and ſecure; and who, circumſtanced as they were, had a 


right to give it : but he received it under the ſtipulations of the declaratory aq, 


which, while 1t circumſcribed the regal prerogative, eſtabliſhed to the people, 


a full poſſeſſion of all thoſe privileges, which they could reaſonably defire. Did 


that indicate an inſatiate luſt of power ? 
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Haey Y had i it been for the reputation of Henry, 
if he had acquired ſovereignty by ſuch means. He 


who ſo nobly employed the powers which were con- 
ferred with a crown, deſerved them. Scarcely, by 


the ſucceſs of his arms, or rather by the abjuration i 
of proteſtantiſm and the abſolution of the pope, 
had he eſtabliſhed himſelf ! in full ſecurity upon the 


5 throne, and, by an advantageous treaty with * Spain, 


reinſtated the quiet of the nation, after a courſe of - 


forty years war, which proved alike calamitous to-- 


the contending parties, when he directed his atten- 


tion to the happy cares of peace, and the relief of 5 
thoſe miferies which civil diſſention never fails to 


produce. Theſe were objects worthy his regard. 


But he wanted a miniſter whoſe ſpirit was equal to 


his own, and whoſe ability would fully co-oper- 


ate with the benevolence of his wiſhes. Happily 


the nation afforded one, who was too intelligent and 


honeſt to eſcape hatred, and too noble to regard it. 
Sully was the man employed. He appeared at the 


head of the finances, in ſpight of thoſe peculators, 


who had long preyed upon the vitals of the people, 


and dreaded his underſtanding as much as his worth. 


* Coneluded at Vervins. 


In 
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In conſequence of this appointment, every branch 


of the revenue was methodized ; the receipt of the 


income was reſtored to the king ; ; the nation was re- 


lieved ; the treaſury grew rich; and, by the pru- 


dent economy which was obſeredd 1 in the applica- 


tion of the whole, not only an enormous national 


debt, was, in a ſhort time, diſcharged, but a ſup- 


ply provided for carryſng on many noble works of 


public ornament and utility; and in a few years, 


ſuch a faving made, as would have been ſufficient 


for the maintenance of a war in Germany, had 


0 Henry lived to execute his deſigns againſt the aſpir- 


ing houſe of Auſtria. This was a happy 1 revolution 


in the management of the finances; but the king 


Was not to be contented with ſeeing the wort mala- 


dy of the ſtate removed. Wherefore, having re- 


duced the army, he attended to the reſtoration of 
order through the country ; L to the improvement of 


the marine, on which the exiſtence of commerce fo. 


much depended ; and, to the encouragement of arts 


aa trade. He iſſued edits providing for domeſtic 


plenty, by limiting the exportation of corn; and 
for domeſtic wealth, by ſubjecting all 5 at- 


tempted to be taken out of the kingdom to eonfiſ. 
cation. Chambers of juſtice were erected for the 


puniſhment 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF 
puniſhment of defalcation, and other public griev- 
ances ; and many regulations eſtabliſhed, propitious 
to tillage and to trade. | Nor, 1n the variety of his 
cares, did he forget the intereſts of literature, and 
an attention to the affairs of Europe. Such a con- 
duct, uniformly maintained, would have ſecured to 
him as great a political reputation as that he had 
eſtabliſhed for military ſkill. But there : are ſtrange 
inconſiſtencies in this part of his character. He 
ſtrove, by example, to diſcountenance luxury in dreſs, i 
and yet he eſtabliſhed manufactures of ſilk. He ho- 
noured the foldiery, but ſuppreſſed nobility acquir- 
ed by arms. He was an ceconomilt i in particulars, 

but ſquandered as much upon buildings, love, and 

at play, as would have ſupported. an army.* Be- 
ſides, he exhibited inſtances of a pride too great to 
be adviſed, and of an obſtinacy too ſtrong to be cor- 
rected. Few great men have ſo often repented, yet 
repentance did not always prevent a repetition of his 
errors. His mercy ſometimes degenerated into vice. 
He pardoned ſuch treaſons in Auvergne, as had 
brought Biron to the block; but Auvergne was the 
brother of his miſtreſs ; and he re-eſtabliſhed the 


= 15000 foot, ſays Sully. 


Jeſuits, 
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Jeſuits, contrary to every ſyſtem of ſound policy, 
as well as to the juſtice of an arret, publiſhed by his 


own order, which had expelled them, as peſts, 


from his kingdom. In vain Sully argued ; in vain 


he ſhewed, that, from the ſubjection in which they 


were held by the pope, it was to be expected they 


would endeavour tO ſhake the foundation upon which 
government reſted, by exciting diſſentions between 
the two prevailing religions; that, from their con- 


| nection with Spain, they would labour for the de- 
ſtruction of France; and that, if every other me- 


thod failed, they would again have recourſe to the 
| dagger or the bowl. In vain he faid all this in 


vain the parliament of Paris remonſtrated. Henry 


was obſtinate, and aſked, « which of his adviſers 


« would be anſwerable for his perſon ?” Thus, vil- 
lainy operated like merit, in behalf of the jeſuits, 
and thoſe whom the king ſuſpected at a diſtance, 
he invited about himſelf ! But Henry was not ſupe- 
rior to fear, when threatened with perſonal loſs or 
danger. Hence his abjuration for the ſake of a crown, 


his favour to the ſociety of Ignatius, and thoſe ter- 


rors he felt from the predictions of aſtrology & To 


* Mezeray ſays, that | Henry dreaded. going into a coach, from its being 


foretold to him that he ſhould die in one. 
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theſe: circumſtances may be ated: that, although 


his | ſuſpicions could be eaſily awakened by 
Gebel men, ſo as even to affect the honour 
of the incorruptible Sully, yet, he was fo credu- 
lous, as to be almoſt the continual dupe of pro- 


miſes and proteſtations. Beſides; ſecrecy was by 
no means his political virtue; and this is the more 


extraordinary, as he often faid, “he was beſet with 


« men who were continually laying ſnares for him, 


" to penetrate into the bottom of his heart. *” Theſe 
were his defects; ; but they were much leſs numer- 
ous than the difficulties which royalty in intailed upon 


| * 'To inflance the fag. When the nnd. ſcheme 1 had been formed by | 


him and Sully, for reducing the power and overgrown influence of the houſe 


of Auſtria, by reſtoring an equilibrium to the ſtates of Europe, was nearly ripe 


for execution; a ſcheme, which, of all others, went the cloſeſt to his heart, 


- - be ſuffered his mind to be ſo entirely engaged by the projets he had formed 


for carrying this deſign into execution, that, one day, in diſcourſing the matter 


before ſeveral perſons who were by no means well affected to his intereſt, he 
declared, he would give Spain and the houſe of Auſtria ſuch a blow, as 


« would prevent them for the future, from being conſidered as formidable foes 


. to France,” and was actually on the point of betraying his ſecret, until Sully, 


by taking the liberty of pulling his cloak, ſtopped his imprudent career, and 


gave him an opportunity of extricating himſelf, by the practice of a little 


prudent diſſimulation. That this incautious diſpoſition of Henry was pro- 
ductive of many ill conſequences cannot be denied; and, in the end, there 


ſeems ſome reaſon to believe, it whetted the knife of Ravillac. 


him. 
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him. Yet, it may be comparatively ſald, that he 
renounced his cares when he became a king. 
Whereas William, from the era of majeſty might 
have dated the commencement of his diſtreſs. He 
received the crown, but not the dominion of the 
empire. The obedience of Scotland was yet to be 
obtained, and Ireland to be conquered. Factions 
diſtracted England, and, at an early ſeaſon, even 
many of thoſe WhO had been ſingularly earneſt in 
inviting the prince of Orange, exhibited tokens of 
diſguſt againſt the king. Men whoſe public con- 
duct 18 regulated by motives of intereſt, will ever 
find cauſe of complaint; and many ſuch were about : 
his perſon; for, although he had given them a full 
proportion of the employments that were diſpoſed 
of, yet, his inability to do more became a cauſe of 
diſſatisfaction, nor did they fail to infuſe their Per- 
nicious ſpirit into all their dependents. They con 
tinued, indeed, in office; but they continued only 
to diſtract and diſtreſs. Vis, they had frequent 
opportunities of giving treacherous advice. as to the 
affairs of the nation; and, while they pretended 
"Zeal for the king's 3 and reſpect for his 


worth, endeavoured to render even his humanity 


E 
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odious.* He ſaw, with concern, that the preva- 


lence of religious animoſity was a ſource of perpe- 


tual diſcord. He ſaw the danger as well as inuti- 
lity of oaths, which, without being advantageous 


to the ſtate, were offenſive to the conſciences of the 


people, and tended to exclude the meritorious from 


offices ſuitable to their worth. His great object, 


therefor re, was to promote an union of the proteſ- 


tant ſects, ſo that each poſſeſſing the like privileges, 


the whole might become unanimous in its endeav- 


ours for the public weal. His benevolent intention 


was oppoſed ; but the ancient oaths of allegiance 


and ſupremacy were annulled, and an act of tolera- 


tion was paſſed. This act did not include the pa- 


piſts; however, they experienced not leſs huma- 


nity in William, whoſe conduct ever evinced his 
utter abhorrence of religious perſecution. + Vet, 
this protecting virtue has been called by the cold 
name of policy, even by thoſe whoſe anceſtors ex- 


By ſlandering his moderation in religious affairs. 


+ See his reply to the houſe of Lords when they addreſſed him to 
order the French papiſts to quit the kingdom; and his obſervation to the 
Scotch commiſſioners upon that clauſe of the coronation oath, which pro- 
poſed the 66 Rooting out of hereticks.“ 
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| perienced the benignity of its influence | Indeed, 
to him it was owing that the foundations were laid 
of what! is as truly valuable! in civil as in religious af- 
fairs. Previous to his time, an avowal of the rights 
of human nature was eſteemed diſgraceful or crimi- 


nab; and, as power and opportunity were at hand, 


chriſtian oppreſſed chriſtian ! But he changed the 


faſhion, by ſhewing that religious notions gave him 


no diſlike to thoſe, | who oppoſed his ſentiments z 


and he ſought, by every: method in his power, to pre- | 

vent profeſſion from 1 injuring profeſſion. His huma- 
nity thus operated 1 in favour of thoſe whom he wiſhed 
to call friends. It went further. He ſought for an 


act of indemnity, with clauſes of exception only 


againſt particular ſtate criminals, as the likelieſt cure 


for all the apprehenſions of every individual : but 


he did not at firſt ſucceed.* However, the mild- 


neſs of his government operated ſo effectually upon 


the minds of the people, that they became relieved 
from their fears, and their attachment to the king 
encreaſed with their affection. This was but a ſuit- 


able return for that generous attention he ſhewed to 


the intereſts of Engliſhmen. Scarce a ſeſſion paſ- 


* It was violently oppoſed by the Whigs 
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{ed but exhibited freſh proofs of ſuch a diſpoſition. 
For, notwithſtanding the ingratitude he experien- 


ced; the parliamentary inſults that were repeatedly 


| offered to his government; the diffidence that was 


expreſſed of his good intentions; and the unceafing 
clamours which faction excited amongſt the venal 


and the vulgar, he continued ſteady to the principle 


upon which he ſet out, that of eſtabliſhing Britiſh 
liberty upon an immoveable foundation. A virtue 
= nobly ſuperior to mean reſentments could only have 

: excited him to perſevere i in the work. And this 18 
the more to his reputation, as his paſſions were of 
the ſtrongeſt kind. But happily, his benevolence 

| was ſtronger than thoſe; E inſomuch that when he | 

could do good, he ſeemed no longer capable of re- « 

membering ingratitude | What a pity ſuch a charac- | 
ter ſhould have to combat with the virulence of 

party! Vet, he often found his beſt meaſures re- 


tarded by the oppoſition of thoſe, who, while they 
complained of parliamentary corruption, which them- 


ſelves had occaſioned, longed only to partake of © 


the ſpoil. Did the whigs prevail N the partiality of © 


the king was the cry. Were the tories employed > 


the ingratitude of majeſty became the topic; the 


friends of William and of England were forgotten; 3 
the 
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the nation would be undone, for its affairs were put 


into the hands of its foes |! — Thus circumſtanced, 
what could he do? He endeavoured to promote 

tranquillity by balancing thoſe parties againſt each 

other ;* but, being convinced, at length, of the 


Westende treachery of the tories, he determined, 


| inſtead of trying them any more, 0 bring into his 


ſervice ſuch men only, As, he had reaſon to think, 


were faithful to him, and to the intereſts of his peo- 


ple. : To theſe cauſes were the frequent changes of 


perſons and parties in his reign to be aſcribed, ra- 


ther than to an unſteadineſs of his temper, an inat- 
tention to his friends, or an inability to diſtinguiſh 


whom he ſhould employ. That ſuch inſincerity as 


this, ſhould make him liable to take ill impreſſions 


of perſons ! is not to be wondered at, eſpecially, as. 
he had telt the treachery of ſervants, almoſt from his 
younger days. However, his ſuſpicions were ſome- 
times politically, as well as morally wrong. Nor 
was his obſtinacy productive of leſs 1 inconveniences. 


Depending too much upon the rectitude of his 1 inten- 


tions, he generally continued fixed to an opinion 


which he had conceived to be right. Yet he fa- 


* Burnet, 


crificed 
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crificed his ſentiments, upon many occaſions, to 


the repreſentative of the nation; and even, where 


he was unqueſtionably right, gave up his favourite 


object, a reſpectable army, ſubmitting it, after the 


_ Peace of Ry ſwic, to be moſt. impolitically reduced : 
to ſeven thouſand men, and conſenting to part with 

2 his beloved Dutch troops, rather than hazard the 

greater evil of - a diſſenſion with his parliament. 

Prodigality too was ſometimes his fault; he was la- 

viſh to his favourites, and upon buildings; but up- 

on ſome occaſions, as improperly frugal.* * Nor, to 


make himſelf as happy as he might have been, did he 5 
Fe 5 ſufficiently accommodate his temper to the diſpoſiti- 


on of a people who were rather to be won by the for- 


ward aftability of a libertine, t than by t that cold > 
and reſerved worth which ſo well ſuited the phleg- 
| matic genius of Holland. He was too conſtantly 
the ſovereign, and ſeemed to forget that it might 


; become a king, upon ſome occaſions, to diſappear 
in the companion. Such were the failings in his 


political and civil management, but theſe were as a 


drop in the ocean, compared to the bleſſings which 


aroſe from his government. Eccleſiaſtical promo- 


* Burnet. + Charles the 2nd. 
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tion rewarded piety and learning; upright judges 


were placed in the courts; and naval and military 


merit was diſtinguiſhed by honours and rewards.* 


Theſe circumſtances ſpeak the goodneſs of his heart ; 


but, if we look to thoſe ſecurities he eſtabliſhed for 
our civil and religious liberties, for our properties 
and perſons, language will be found inſufficient for 
his praiſe. To him we are indebted ſor the act, 
which, by excluding papiſts for ever from inherit- 
ing the crown of England, and by confirming the 
rights and liberties of the ſubject, as aſſerted in the 


declaration of the two houſes of parliament on the 


thirteenth. of February 1688, perfected the conſti- 


tution, as far as the diſcontents of faction, and the 
foes of the revolution would then permit. To him 
| we are indebted for the benefit of an act for regulat- 
ing trials in caſes of high treaſon, which, as it was 
long wanted to prevent the facrifice of many an il- 


luſtrious character, ſtands as an effectual barrier 


againſt miniſterial vengeance and deſpotiſm. To 


him we are indebted for the act, which, among 
other Provifions of the. laſt importance to the Peo- 


* Negle& of military merit was imputed to him as a crime; but we think 
the titles and emoluments conferred upon Schomberg, Ginkle, &c. ſufficiently | 
obviate the charge. 
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- Pies: eſtabliſhed the ſucceſſion of the crown in tho 


illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. To him we are in- 


debted for the full freedom of debating all ſubjects 


in parliament, and of avowing and detending our 
ſentiments thereon, And, finally, to his indefati- 
cable endeavours, Europe is indebted for her pre- 


ſervation from an abſolute dependence on the will ; 


of F rance. 


WILLI Au, as we have obſerved, wanted art to 


make himſelf a happier man. Whereas, Henry poſ- 


ſeſſed that engaging manner and captivating ad- 
dreſs, which charm wherever they : are known! He 
had eloquence almoſt at command, and of A noble - 
ſort. It was animated but unaffected; expreſſive 


but not diffuſe.* Vet he was ſo fond of a playful 


ſort 


There was an Attic elegance, united with 2 Spartan frengih,” in almoſt 


ail he ſaid or wrote. What. could be more nervous than his ſpeech at Rouen? 
Already, ſays he, by the mercy of heaven, the council of faithful ſervants > 
* and the ſwords of an illuſtrious nobility, between whom and my princes 


* 1 dare not diſtinguiſh, ſince the appellation of gentleman is our nobleſt title, 


* have delivered this kingdom from ſervitude and ruin. It is my wiſh to 


<« reſtore it to its former ſtate and ſplendor, and that you ſhould partake in 


this ſecond glory, as you ſhared in the firſt. I have not called you together, 


e as was the cuſtom of my predeceſſors, to oblige you to a blind acquieſcence 


with my will, but to take your advice with a determination to abide by it, 


c and 
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ſort of wit, that, we fear, he ſometimes degenerat- 


ed into a punſter. Nor was his language free from a 


kind of oftentation, which, while it was praiſe to 
himſelf, diſparaged others. A great man need not 
become his own panegyriſt, ſince illuſtrious actions 
find a tongue to praiſe themſelves. It ſeems as if 
William thought ſo. He exhibited none of thoſe 
inſinuating arts, for which Henry was ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed. On the contrary, he was remarka- 
ble for "7 diſguſting dryneſs and reſerve; he ſpoke 

little, and ſhewed rather the ftrength of judgment, 

than the brilliancy of wit, or the novelty of inven- 


tion. Indeed, as he was endued with : a confidera- 


= and to put myſelf under your protection. This is not always the humour FS 


* 1 kings, of conquerors, or of veterans; but the affe ction I bear my people 


“makes every thing poſſible and honourable to me. Such was his ſtudied 


cloquence ; but it is not more to be admired than many of his common obſer- 


vations. What could be more generous than his ſaying to a former foe, the 


old duke of Mayenne, when he had heartily tired him in the Chaſe, “ couſin, | 


< this is the only harm 1 ſhall do you while L live?” What more humane than 


his words to two peaſants, who had been condemned to death, for ſupplying 
Paris with proviſions, (while its ſiege was carrying on) when, giving them 


life and money at once, he ſaid—** get you gone; Henry of Bearne is poor, if 


ce he had more he would give it you?“ And what more gallant, if after ſuch 
obſervations we ſhould mention gallantry, than his Epiſtle to Gabrielle fEſtre: 
from the field of battle, in which he ſaid, „ If I die, my laft thought will be 
aon God, my laſt but one on you?!“ 


We F ble 
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ble knowledge of languages, * with a ſtrong memo- 
ry, and an ability that enabled him to be an . ex- 


ws obſerver of men and things,” he might have 
been a diſtinguiſhed ſpeaker, had not his political 


caution proved unpropitious to eloquence, which 


abhors reſtraint. And, hence, he diſguſted as fre- 
quently by ſaying too little, as others do by ſaying 


too much. However, his coldneſs and circumſpec- 


tion forſook him at times. On the field of battle he 


— ſpoke with freedom and fire, and his public ſpeech- 


es, almoſt without exception, abound with good 
fonſe, manly argument, and a dignity of ſpirit and 


expreſſion, equally exempt from uni and reſerve. 


Of their 


morals. 


We wiſh it were not incumbent upon us to dif- 


_ cuſs ſome few particulars i in the character of Hens: : To 

If we make a detail of his pleaſurable. purſuits, his 
reſolution and morals muſt be exhibited in a con- 

1 temptible point of view. He will no longer appear 
like himſelf. His dignity will be demeaned, his 
majeſty eclipſed ! Witha mind ſufficiently inform- 
ed to regulate the paſſions, he was, nevertheleſs, 


their perpetual ſlave. Health and quiet were his 


- +* Burnet reckons ſeven. 


conſtant. 
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HENRY AND WILLIAM. 


_ conſtant offerings at the ſhrine of gratification; nor 
can 1t be determined into what depth of infamy he 


would have Plunged, had not Sully interpoſed. * 
Indeed 


Were there not authentic proofs of the fact, who could believe that he 


meditated a divorce from his firſt wife, with the view of gratifying the wiſhes 


of an adultereſs (Gabrielle d*Eſtree} whoſe ambition aſpired to his throne ? 


But in his amours the fi tions of Romance are realized. He was the Jupiter 


of France, who could lay aſide the thunders of war, to follow a miſtreſs, in 


the diſguiſe of a peaſant, through the camp of an enemy; (Vide note 


on Volt. Henr.) and, with no leſs glory, lead an army into a diſtant pro- 


vince, to enjoy her converſation. One would imagine that reflection, the 
arguments of Sully, and the melancholy circumſtances which marked the 
death of her who had thus faſcinated Henry, would have induced him to 


guard againſt connexions in future, which, from experience, he might con- 


clude, would be as injurious to his repoſe, as they would be fatal to his honour. 


But he was ſcarcely certain of obtaining the great object of his wiſhes, a di- ; 


vorce from the princeſs Margaret; and his miniſters at the court of Florence had 


ſcarcely entered upon a treaty of marriage, between him and Mary of Medicis, | 
when he was ſmitten with the charms of Henrietta de Balzac, a girl of be- 
witching innocence and beauty, as Mezeray deſcribes her. Availing herſelf of 


the inſtructions of her Parents, who ſought to profit by a circumſtance that 


ſeemed to give her the faireſt hopes of a crown, ſhe engaged the King ſo far, as 
to obtain his promiſe that he would marry her, if “ within a year, ſhe brought 


« him a ſon.” This promiſe was ſo much the greater ſtigma upon his reputation, 


as his honour was already engaged to Mary of Medicis, and as Henrietta was of 


a family, whoſe intrigues againſt the ſtate, in -which ſhe herſelf had been con- 


cerned, had lately occaſioned Sully to ſignify to them an order from the king to 
leave Paris. But Henry was to continue the dupe of love, if we are warranted 


in the application of the word, and, as if to perfect that character, he reduced 


this promiſe into writing. Sully read it in confuſion, and returned it with ſilence. 


What an emphatic rebuke, could the king have felt as he ought! But it was of- 
ten his misfortune, that he could treſpaſs upon the laws of honour with impunity. 
F a With 
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Indeed this miniſter was at once his guardian and 


his guide; ; inſomuch that it would not be difficult 


0. prove, t there was, in many of the king 8 beſt : ac- 
tions, 


With leſs power he would have been a better man. He would have profited by 
the reproach he ſo lately felt; nor, by urging the ſcandalous buſineſs farthgg, | 
Have obliged the miniſter to take the writing from his hand and tear it to pieces. 


But even this mortification ſerved only to excite his choler. He wrote another 


promiſe with which he purchaſed enjoyment. Howe ver, his miniſters, more 


zealous for his glory than himſelf, concluded immediately the articles of his mar- 
_ riage with Mary, and thus ended an affair, which, as. ſome think, reproaches . 
Henry's juſtice as much as his underſtanding. If he did not intend complying 
0 with the tenor of his promiſe to Henrietta, he was wicked; z if he did in- 
tend complying with it, he was weak, and furniſhed the world with ample proof | 
: of the contradictory paſſions of the man, who, one day, would hazard life to 
gain glory, that he might ſacrifice i it the next, at the footſtool of a harlot ! We | 


paſs over the public love he made to the counteſs of Moret, and. afterwards to 


the Demoiſelles des Eſſards. (Mezr. Page 934) But partiality alone could 


| tempt us to overiook his deſigns upon the daughter of the Conſtable Montmo- 
rency. No ſooner had this cynoſure of beauty appeared in a balet at court, in ; 


the character of Diana, than, ** bit with Cupid's archery,” , Henry was over- 


come, and felt all thoſe emotions which chaſtity never inſpires. He flattered | 
himſelf, but ſhe continued inflexible. Vet, he thought he might overcome her 
obſtinacy by raiſing her to the higheſt dignity at court, next that of the queen. 


Wherefore, he married her to Conde, firſt prince of his blood ; who, owing 


every thing to his bounty, ſubſiſted upon the penſions allowed him. In vain were 


the entreaties, the remonſtrances, the prayers of Sully oppoſed to this marriage. 


He knew the king's inclination, and foreſaw that it would give birth to greater. 


inconveniencies, than had ariſen from any of his earlier connexions. His ſuſpici- 
ons were ſoon found to be juſt; for, a few months had only elapſed, when Henry's 
flame ſhone with ſuch brilliancy as not to eſcape the eyes of the youthful prince; 


who, 
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HENRY AND WILLIAM. 


tions, ſo much of his ſpirit, that to record theſe, 


is to erect a monument to his memory. Whereſore, 


however numerous may be the wiſe and good things 


who, being highly irfitated; ſpoke ſo diſreſpeAfully of the king, that, as a pu- 


niſhment for his raſhneſs, his appointments were taken away. (Vide note on Sully 
V; 4+ 6. 365.) This treatment operated in a manner widely different from what 
was expected; for Condé becoming apprehenſive that violence would be uſed, 
where ſuch ſeverity had been practiſed, retired from court, and, ſhortly after- 
wards, carried his wife to Bruſſels, preferring, with a greatneſs of mind, ſuita- 
ble to his education and birth, to throw himſelf upon the hoſpitality of a fo- 
reigner, rather than become an inſtrument at home in his own diſgrace. His 
5 caſe was pitiable, his reſolution heroic. It fully proved what majeſty may live in 
| the ſubjet, what meanneſs in the king! Henry was diſappointed: IIl-will aroſe 
from diſappointment, and ſeverity from ill-will, Reſentment and deſire operat- 
ing with equal force, he became deaf to the advice of Sully, and Traſhly diſ- 
| patched Praſlin, a captain of his guards, to ſignify his intention to the arch-duke 
that Conde ſhould be given up. It was thought a petty prince dared not oppoſe 
the omnipotent will of France; but nothing more could be obtained in reply to 


Henry's repeated demands, than that, as an eſteem for the noble blood of the 


prince, induced the arch- duke to allow him a retreat, the laws of honour and 


| hoſpitality would never permit that he ſhould be given up. Nay, when an at- 
tempt was made to carry off the princeſs, and afterwards upon the perſon of the 
prince, the whole city of Bruſſels gallantly put Itſelf under arms, in defence of 
its illuſtrious gueſts. Henry „in reſentment of all this, which tended, as he ſaid, 
to vilify his reputation, (for he thought like thoſe perſons who are the moſt te- 


nacious of character when they have the leaſt pretenſions thereto) influenced the 


parliament to paſs an arret againſt the prince, condemning him to undergo 


whatever puniſhment the king ſhould think fit. Thus, what began in infamy- 
ended in injuſtice ; as much to the diſhonour of the king, as it was reputable to 


the charaQer and foreſight of Sully, whoſe . if nge would have pre- 
vented ſuch indelible diſgrace. 
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ſaid and done by Henry, one of the beſt proofs he gave 


of his worth and underſtanding, was his ſupport of 


a miniſter, who gloried to applaud, but feared not 


| to rebuke him; who ſerved the nation many years 


with an ability only to be ſurpaſſed by his zeal; 


and, in the end, may be faid to have felt the wound, 
which too ſoon deprived the world of a king, whoſe 


: character, which we have thus freely placed 1 in an 
impartial light, though deſervedly honoured on ma- 
ny accounts, is, notwithſtanding, like many others 5 
of great note, a reproach to its pride! Happily | we 
find 1t as impoſſible to diſcover any trait in Wil- 
liam's character, to correſpond with that which we 
have juſt now ſketched, as it would be to chooſe "25 
| Sully from amongſt. his miniſters. As the head of 1 
family, he was regular and diſcreet; conſtant 1 in his 


private prayers, and ſtudious of thi ſcriptures : he ; 


was an eaſy maſter, a ſteady friend, and a huſband 


ſo truly affectionate, that he manifeſted the ſame : 


tender regard to the Memory of his queen, which 
ſhe had experienced in her life time. As the head 


of a nation, he was a model of decency and. de- 


votion, in the public exerciſes of religion; and he 
acted at all times, as if he were ſatisfied that, as 
worth conſtitutes the citizen, where vice prevails, 


the 
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the ſtate nurtures her foes in her own boſom, and her 


grandeur, however it may dazzle for the preſent, is, 


like the riſing of the fun, but a ſplendid ſymptom 
that it is ſoon to ſet. He encouraged morals by ex- 
ample as much as by law ; 5 co- operated with par- 
lament in every effort to maintain the intereſts of 


virtue; diſcouraged the publication of impious : 


books ; and forbad ſach theatrical repreſentations as 


ceded to immorality. Two ſocieties were eſta- 


bliſhed under his immediate protection, for the re- 


formation of manners at home, and the propagation 


of the goſpel i in foreign parts ; and liberal proviſion 


was made for thoſe eccleſiaſtics who were employed 


45 promote the good work —In a word—If his life, 


- like an epitaph, tells to the world that he lived for 


others as much as for himſelf, his laſt moments af- 


ford the moſt comfortable inſtances of the happineſs 


of the chriſtian hero, whoſe refolution expires but 


with himſelf. 


Uron the whole. It appears, that the ea rly 


fortunes. of Henry were not marked by thoſe unpro- 


pitious, and ſeemingly irremediable circumſtances, 


which loured upon the birth of William. For, 


although an ambitious neighbour had treſpaſſed up- 


Summary. 
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on his hereditary rights, enough ſtill remained, to 


prevent his becoming diſreſpectable, either as to 
power or property. Whereas, the affairs of Wil- 
liam wore a different aſpect. He had, to all ap- 
pearance, irrecoverably loſt that conſequence | in his 
native country, which had diſtinguiſhed his fa- 
thers, and might have enabled him, in future, to 
recover his patrimonial poſſeſſions from the uſurpa- 
tion of France ; and conſequently, to reſtore his 
family affairs, at leaſt, to a reſpectable condition 
HBeſides, Henry 8 early genius was encouraged and 
7 enlarged : William” s depreſſed | and confined — 
Henry was a hero from conſtitution and education N 
William was one in ſpight of both. — Henry, at an 


early age, was introduced into the world, by an 


able and experienced commander, under whoſe auſ- 


pices he acquired an extenhve knowledge of the 
military art : William, totally inexperienced, and 
without a friend to inſtruct him, was obliged, as the 
only method of ſaving his country, to put himſelf 
at the head of its troops Henry, having connect 


ed himſelf with a ſtrong party, acquired a reputa- 


tion for arms, without any laſting advantage to him- 


_ ſelf or to his cauſe : William, at the headof troops, 
deſpicable | in point of diſcipline, and weak as to the 


com Darative 
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comparative number of his foes, became at once re- 
ſpectable, by checking an inundation of French 


power —0Of Henry it may be truly ſaid that, from 


the death of his predeceſſor, at leaſt, he continued | 


in arms to aggrandize himſelf; a throne was the 


object for which he contended ; but, William, even in 


his youth, rejected ſovereignty to preſerve | his honour. 


The freedom of a nation was the Prize for which he 


fought, and he obtained it. He defended a peo- 


ple, who, forgetful that they owed their all to the 
heroes from whom he ſprang, had been his zealous 
perſecutors ; and, as he well ſaw, employed him 
in the arduous office of their general, from motiv es 
N neceſſity alone. But, ſuch generoſity could not 
fail to animate with gratitude, even thoſe who had 
not known it beſore. The people opened their 


hearts to him; they remanded him with their con- 


fidence, and with thoſe honours which | had been 


won by his anceſtors, and by himſelf. — —Henry's 5 
ſpirit in battle has been univerſally applauded. By 


William, we ſhould think, exhibited tokens of the 


like ſpirit, which have been often cenſured. But, 
perhaps, the cenſure 1s not generally uit. --- Lhe 


circumſtances. under which he acted, being conſi- 


dered, it will probably appear, that the {pirit thus 
| G | reproached, 
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reproached, ſo far from being the ſource of his loſſes 


and diſappointments, | was, in fact, not only neceſ- 


fary at times, but, frequently, the occaſion of ſuc- 
ceſs to the cauſe which he had undertaken to de- 
fend. Let us remember the ſtate of the Dutch 
troops when he put himſelf at their head. They 
were mean and enfeebled ; the levies, with which 
they were augmented, were haſty and undiſtinguiſh- 7 
ed; nor did his principal ally, the Spaniard, afford 

; uin much greater relief than 1 is to be found in emp- 
ty promiſes and aſſurances. Yet, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of imbecility, he was obliged to reſiſt 
the beſt forces, commanded by the ableſt generals = 
France. What, then, could have inſpired ſuch 5 
troops, with ſufficient Readineſs and reſolution, to 
ſecure the advantage at Seneffe > What could have BE 
effected at the ſiege of Grave, in a few days, more 


than had been done there in a month before and 


what could have deprived Luxembourg of the lau- 
rel, at Mons, but the example of that valour which 
has been ſo much decried ? Indeed, the number 


and diſcipline of his troops, and the {kill of his offi- 


cers conſidered, it was William' s misfortune, almoſt 


at all times, to meet his enemy upon unequal terms. 


Even after he became King of England, although it 


ſeemed 
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feemed as if he had obtained great ſupplies, effec- 
tual ſupport was widely different from ſuch appear- 


ances. The ſupplies were ſometimes inſufficient; 


and ſometimes, from the ruinous difficulty of raiſing 


money upon the public credit, too long delayed. 


Faction, upon ſuch, as upon almoſt all other occa- 
ſions, was his foe. Beſides, the troops which bis 
auxiliaries engaged to provide, were frequently the 
creatures of 1ma gination, having no exiſtence but 
in pompous liſts. Yet, in ſpight of ſuch great and 
numerous misfortunes, his affairs, when directed by 
i himſelf, appeared, at leaſt, always reſpectable; 
while, in other hands, they were lazily and unſuc- 
ceſsſully carried on. Theſe facts being conſidered, 7 
we think, his diſappointments in the field will not 


appear ſo much the effects of raſhneſs or inability, as 


they have been commonly imagined. He fought 


in an animating cauſe. He made it his own, and 


fought accordingly. But, what valour, what ſkill 


can ſecure an unſucceſsful commander from re- 


proach ? However, if he had never forced the 


praiſe of Conde or of Luxembourg; if he had not 


exhibited a dexterity of generalſhip at Seneffe or at 
Mons, the reduction of Namure would prove that, in 


military {kill he rivalled, as in courage he at all times 
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0 qualled Henry. — Indeed, as king of Navarre or 
France, Henry had not, by any means, the advan- 
tage of numbers ; but his troops were choice; he 
Was followed by a nobility trained to arms, who 
ſought their reward | in glory, and by generals of diſ- 
tinguiſned eminence and worth. Such circumſtan- 
ces gave him frequent advantage over his enemies * 
but they never operated with greater ſucceſs than on 
the plains of Ivry. W hereas, William had no 
ſuch fortune to boaſt. Therefore, when Henry ” 
conquered, he but ſhared, while William, in the 
like 6 tuation, may be ſaid to have engroſſed the 
praiſe. —If no one became victory better than Hen- : 
ry, it was William 8 peculiar art to be magnanimous 
in defeat. They were, indeed, the heroes of their 
times; but the ſuperior dignity of the cauſe | in which 
* illiam was engaged, ſtamps ſuperior worth upon 
his actions. In Henry we praiſe the warrior more 


than the man; in William we praiſe the man more 


than the warrior. Henry s actions were frequently 


the offspring of private, William's always the con- 


ſequences of public conſideration. — In Henry we. 


admire the unabating fortitude, by which, in ſpight 


of fo many perils and difficulties, he obtained his 


crown; but, in the latter, we venerate the diſin- 
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HENRY AND WILLIAM. 


tereſted philanthropy of a heart, too ample to be 
confined to a family, a ſect, or a nation! a heart, 


juſtly eſteemed the aſylum of freedom and mankind ! f 


whoſe benevolence, being ſufficiently ſtrong to in- 
ſtigate the hero, at the hazard of almoſt All that 
was dear, to the defence of an n oppreſſed and injur- . 
ed people, with whom he was not immediately con- 
netted, was rewarded with a crown—Henry' 8 was 5 
an inconſiſtent, William- 8.2 conſiſtent charaQter— | 
Henry renounced. the religion which he had long 
defended, from motives of policy; William conti- 8 
aued the champion of the proteſtant faith from 
: principle alone—If Henry recovered France from 
the miſeries of civil war, William reſtored and 
ſtrengthened the Britiſh conſtitution—Henry ſhew- 
ed a noble inclination to befriend a grateful people, 
and he poſſeſſed the means of accompliſhing his 
wiſhes. He was conſtantly fortunate 1 in the ſervice 
of a miniſter, as able as he was upright ; and, up- 
on becoming king of France, he became the tongue 
that ſpoke the law, and the hand that held the 
purſe of the nation : Whereas, William had no 
| Sully to watch, to think, and to toil for his glory; ; 
he was generally reſtricted and oppoſed, even in his 
beſt deſigns ; yet, as far as his means and ability 
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equalled Henry. — Indeed, as king of Navarre or 
France, Henry had not, by any means, the advan- 
tage of numbers ; but his troops were choice; he 

was followed by a nobility trained to arms, "Sho 
ſought their reward in glory, and by generals of diſ- 
tinguiſhed eminence and worth. Such circumſtan- 
ces gave him frequent advantage over his enemies ; 5 
: but they never operated with greater ſucceſs than on 


the plains of Ivry. W hereas, William had no 


ſuch fortune to boaſt. | Therefore, when Henry : 5 


conquered, he but ſhared, while William, in the 
like f tuation, may be faid to have engroſſed the 
praiſe. —If no one became victory better than Hen- 
. was William' "7 peculiar art to be magnanimous 
in defeat. They were, indeed, the heroes of their 
times; but the ſuperior dignity of the cauſe in which 
W. illiam was engaged, ſtamps ſuperior worth upon 
his actions. n Henry We praiſe the warrior more 
5 than the man; in William we praiſe the man more 
than the autor Hevey s actions were frequently 
the offspring of private, William” 8 always the con- 
ſequences of public conſideration. — In Henry we 
admire the unabating fortitude, by which, in pig At 
of ſo many perils and difficulties, he obtained his 


crown; but, in the latter, we venerate the diſin- 
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whoſe benevolence, being ſufficiently ſtrong to in- 


ſtigate the hero, at the hazard of almoſt all that 


was dear, to the defence of an oppreſſed and i injur- 


ed people, with whom he was not immediately con- 
1 nected, was rewarded with a crown Henry s was 
an inconſiſtent, William "WY conſiſtent character 
Henry renounced the religion which he had long 
defended, from motives of policy; William conti- 
nued the champion of the proteſtant | faith from | 
principle alone —If Henry recovered France from 
the miſeries of civil war, William reſtored and 
5 ſtrengthened the Britiſh conſtitution—Henry ſhew- 
ed a noble inclination to befriend a grateful people, 
and he poſſeſſed the means of accompliſhing his 
, wiſhes. He was conſtantly fortunate 1 in the ſervice 
of a miniſter, as able as he was upright ; and, up- 


on becoming king of France, he became the tongue 


that ſpoke the law, and the hand that held the 


purſe of the nation: Whereas, William had no 
Sully to watch, to think, and to toil for his glory; |; 


he was generally reſtricted and oppoſed, even in his 
beſt deſigns; yet, as far as his means and alt 
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could perform, he was a faithful and generous king, 5 


to a diſcontented and ungrateful people—We do 
not impute to Henry, that the advantages of his 
government died almoſt with himſelf: But it is the 
© glory- of William, that as the effects of his reign 
Were ſafety and happine eſs to his ſubjects, they have 5 
remained the pride, the conſequence, and the com- 
| fort of their deſcendents; and muſt continue ſuch, 
while the proteſtant Aigen has an intereſt | in the 


world—It ſeems that Henry Was well acquainted 


with the intereſts of his own kingdom, and alſo: 


= with thoſe of foreign courts ; but a want of caution 
and reſerve, an Aae of diſpoſition, and e- 
e timidity at times, conſiderably derogated from 


his political character : Whereas, William was deep 
and thoughtful. He was, whar Henry endeavour- 


ed to "DE, - the politician of Europe ; his toils ſup- 


ported, his counſels directed, his genius animated 


that wiſe and illuſtrious confederacy, which defeated 


the arbitrary ſchemes of Fr rance. He was cautious 


to an extreme, and, like "ny ſuſpicious, ſome- 


times, where confidence would have been a virtue. 


Nut apologies may be found, to plead 1 in mitigation 


of thoſe errors, as well as for his having taken into 


employment 
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HENRY AND WILLIAM. 


employment men who were alike ſuſpected by himſelf 


and the nation, which will not operate in favour of 
a king who had experienced more fidelity in his ſer- 
vants, and was not, from the overbearing influence 


of faction, under any neceſſity of employing che 
worthleſs— 


—Henry, in the general, cannot be oo 


much applauded for his public, or too much cen- 
ſured for his private life: William was as uniformly 
amiable in a domeſtic as he was in a public ſta- 
tion—Henry had ſtrong paſſions which ruled him ; - 
William had ſtrong paſſions which he An 
"IF '$ art and eloquence | could almoſt recommend his 
Kaults; William wanted art to make even his virtues 5 
captivating—Henry was frequently immoral ; Wil- 
liam was a juſt and perſevering moralift—Henry's 
criminal enjoyments acquired an additional degree 
of inveteracy, from their being the moſt conſpicu- 
ous example of that profligate love of pleaſure, to 
which honour and religion are too frequently ſacri- 
ficed : But, William finiſhed an illuſtrious character, : 
by continuing to act as a model of conjugal fidelity, 
domeſtic worth, inflexible integrity, and true reli- 
gion. In a word, he ſurmounted more numerous 
diſtreſſes than Henry had to oppoſe : His errors and 


miſ- 
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| miſinanagements were fewer and leſs criminal; "ang | 


his actions were univerſally ; as great, and frequently 
ſprang from nobler principles. Wherefore, to ſun. 
4 up all at once, he may juſtly be conſidered as another 5 
Henry without his vices, and conſequently a better 


man, a better chriſtian, and a better king. 
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